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The development of the whole of the age of iron, on the other hand-
from crude spearhead to airplane-has taken but three thousand years.
Moreover, the technological additions to the iron age that have been
made during the past fifty years have been of far greater magnitude than
those that occurred during the entire nineteenth century, and those that
occurred during the nineteenth century were far more extensive than
those that had occurred in the two preceding centuries. Whereas the sail-
ing ship, which began to undergo development by Europeans about 1300,
took nearly six centuries to evolve into the great frigate and the fleet
clipper, the steamship was invented and brought to its present state of
development, from uncertain paddle-wheel steamer to reliable, efficient,
and fast electro-turbine ship of today, in less than one hundred years.
And the still more recent automobile and airplane have developed from
clumsy toys to efficient, safe, and vital transportation devices in but one-
third of a century. In each instance, the greatest and most rapid develop-
ment occurred during the latter part of the developmental period. During
the twenty years between 1915 and 1935 top speed for warplanes rose
from 75 to 350 miles per hour, or an annual average increase in speed of
slightly over 10 miles per hour, whereas for the ten years after 1935 the
top speed of warplanes showed an average annual increase of better than
20 miles per hour.

Acceleration of the rate of cultural cumulation is apparent also in the
physical and biological sciences. The medical practices of one hundred
years ago, for example, were only slightly improved over those of the
Middle Ages; they were at best based upon empirical knowledge and at
worst and quite generally upon folklore. During the last century, and
mainly during the last fifty years, medical practices have come to be
based upon scientific knowledge of the human body and its disorders;
and such knowledge has been growing with ever-increasing rapidity. In
physics, also, a spectacular rise in the rate of accumulation appears. Dur-
ing the past fifty years more discoveries have been made than had previ-
ously been made in all the centuries since Galileo. Recently, develop-
ments in both technology and the sciences have been given a new impetus
by the invention of a method of releasing atomic energy. To an even
greater extent than any of the major inventions and discoveries that pre-
ceded it, this new cultural item will have disproportionate consequences
for all the cultural systems of the world.